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ABSTRACT 

Higher Horizons 100 is an articulated approach to 
compensatory education for four groups fo approximately 100 urban 
students in grades seven to nine, working through an instructional 
team made up of teachers and other specialists, the program is 
designed to motivate and encourage individual youngsters to react to 
a student-centered educational program. This program, which places a 
high degree of reliance on proven inner-city methodologies, includes 
in its operational repertoire: small group instruction, intensive 
counseling, teacher feedback, and cultural activities. The actual 
make-up of the 100 instructional teams have varied somewhat over the 
course of the program's five-year history. During the 1970-71 year, 
both the make-up of each center's staff and the actual conduct of the 
instructional programs changed due to varying circumstances. The 
behavioral objectives of the programs were as follows: a significant 
increase in the mastery of language skills; a significant gain in 
writing skill ability; the achievement of a more realistic self-image 
toward school and society; and, the achievement of a better 
attendance record. The evaluation of the four team program was 
accomplished in terms of an overall pre-and post- test model. Test 
scores were obtained at the beginning and end of the school year. 

Gain scores were computed and assessed for statistical significance, 
(JM) 
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BACKGROUND 

In its original conception Higher Horizons, or HH 100 as it is 
cammonly called, was established as a ninth grade urban center which 
vxas designed to demonstrate that some of the more saliant ravages of 
educational deprivation could effectively be corrected. Thus the program 
was focused on reading and canmunications skill remediation, which was 
supplemented in turn by a concentrated attack upon the improvement of 
other crucial skill areas, the development of student self concept, and 
a wider exposure to cultural and educational opportunities in the Hartford 
and New England areas. 
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STATEMENT OF MEED 

In order to continually demonstrate that compensatory education can be 



effective at the secondary school level, HH 100 was designed as a program 



which would provide articulated language remediation, guidance services, 
and cultural exploration oriented around the following focal areas. 

1. HH 100 was to provide an atmosphere in which experimentation, 
change, and program development could occur in response to 
the particular learning problems of one hundred selected dis- 
advantaged students, 

2. Students were to be assisted not only to adjust to the regular 
school pattern, but to subsequent school and individual program 
modifications as these occurred. 

3. Remediation for specific learning deficiencies vrould be provided 



and particularly in the areas of reading and in language arts. 
4, Althou^ cidtural funds remain somewhat limited, available 



used to expand the experiential background of the 
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resources vxere 



students beyond the out of school levels v/hich are cuirently 
attainable. 

5. The program must necessarily aim toward an improvement of student 
self-concepts. This must be done so as to facilitate the 
developnent of higher educational, vocational, and life goals. 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

Students who were selected for participation in the HH 100 program 
were in attendance at one of the following validated school areas, and 
at the indicated grade levels: Grade 9 at V/eaver, HPHS, and HPHS Annex 
and grades 7-8 at the Barnard-Bro^^m School. In addition all students 

had to meet a number of general criteria: 

1. Students were generally of an "average" tested aloility or were 
rated by their teachers as being students who could perform a>. 
an "average" level of achievement. The use of "average test 
scores frequently included a verbal or a non-verbal _ L o r ge -Th o rnd i kj ? 
I.Q. generally ranging from 90-110. 

2. Tl\e recorded reading level for each member of the group had to 
to be fron one to three years below the appropriate grade 
level. At Vfeaver High School, this criterion was expanded so 
as to include youngsters v;ho fell five years below grade level, 

3. The students were selected on the basis of emotional stability. 

In establishing this criteria, it was stressed that participants 
\jQjCQ not to be considered serious disciplinary problems, 

4. The student age was kept relatively homogeneous, Generally 
speaking, youngsters at the ninth grade centers were excluded 
from participation if they vrere over two years older than the 
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usual placement level. 

5. All students were screened and approved by their feeder school 
counselor. Here a wide degree of latitude was permitted in 

deviating from the stated criteria* 

6. Flexibility in the- selection criteria was stressed so that all 
counselors could make additional reocranendations where special 
oases were indicated. All reooimnendations were, however, 
discussed with the appropriate HH 100 counselor and the team 
leader prior to the students' final notification of acceptance. 

7. Parental permission was required for participation in the HH 100 
program. This appreva tended to facilitate the hone-school 
cooperation v*ich had proven to be so successful during the 

past. 

The ongoing development of the HH 100 model, coupled with its 
subsequent expansion to cover three additional target school areas, was 
largely based upon the longitudinal analysis of evaluative test data. 
These analyses included the following typical findings whioli have been 

extracted from the 1969-70 H.P.H.S. team evaluation: 

1. An analysis of Metropolitan group test data produced evidence of 
significant mean gains in both Word Knowledge and in Reading 
over a one year Intensive instructional period. Despite the 
absence of a - cntrol, the .01 level of significance demonstrated 
that HH 100 once again helped to substantially Improve their 
measured reading achievement. 

2. iihen pre and post scores on the Icjva Silent Reading Tejt were 
oempared, mean gains which were significant at the .01 level 
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were obtained for the boys, the girls, and the HH 100 group as 
a whole. 

3, Significant gains in writing skill achievement vere also recorded 
when these skills were measured by the SRA Writing Skills Test . 
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DESCRIPTION 

In terms of its actual operations, HH 100 continued to represent an 
articulated approach to compensatory education for four groups of 
approximately one hundred urban youngsters. Working through an instruct- 
ional team which was made up of teachers and other specialists, the progi'am 
v/as designed to motivate and encourage individual youngsters to react to a 
student -centered educational program. This program, which placed a high 
degree of reliance on proven inner-city methodologies, included in its 
operational repertoire: 

1. Small group instruction. Working in a "mini-house" setting were 
provided with the environment which was intended to evaluate 
students to relate intimately with instructional team members, 
and with this relationship reciprocated, to obtain adequate 
assistance to the solution of specific learning problems. 
Supported with the help of specialists and the counselor \>)ho was 
assigned to each center, the program was carried on to a large 
extent by team classroom teachers, 

2, Intensive counseling. The school counselor, who was assigned 
only to youngsters and team on a full-time basis, was also 
responsible for the project's testing and for the coordination of 
the continued involvement of students, parents, and staff members 
in the planning and conduct of the program. 
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3. Teacher feedbaclc. Through a continuing procrram of formal and 
informal gatherings, staff members are encouraged - and helped 
to react, respond, and adjust to the needs of their pupils, 

4. Cultural activities. In contrast to many program, cultural trips 
and experiences are pre-planned, coordinated through student 
participation, and evaluated as part of the instructional program. 

The actual make-up of the HH 100 instructional teams have varied 
somewhat over the course of the program's initial five-year history. 

Given this background there was, as could be expected, differences in staffs 
frati center to center. During the 1970-71 school year each team was made up 
as follows: 

1, H.P.H.S, : The team was composed of an English teacher, two 
specialists in language skill correction and development, science 
and math teachers, a project assistant, and a guidance counselor; 
the counselor was also the team's leader, 

2, H.P.H.S. Annex: Here the team was made up of an English teacher, 

a specialist in language skill correction and development, a 
project assistant and a guidance counselor - team leader. At the 
Annex, subject matter instruction outside the language arts area 
was conducted by non-team teachers, 

3, VJeaver High School :The Vfeaver High School team consisted of 

an English teacher, a social studies teacher, a reading teacher, 
a science teacher, a mathematics teacher, a guidance counselor, 
and a project assistant. At Weaver, the team leader was the 
English teacher. 
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4. Barnard-Brown: The City's first seventh -eighth grade team was 

comparable in makeup to the team at V/eaver. At Barnard-Brown 
the reading teacher served as leader. 

As the teams varied in their ccmposition, so too did the actual 
conduct of the instructional programs. For example: 

1. At V7eaver, classes met four times rather than the normal five 
times each week, and on a rotating schedule due to an unavailability 
of classrocra space. In place of the fifth period meeting, 
students were encouraged to take an elective with enrollments 
reported in art, music, business machines, and in Spanish. 

Dependent upon the availability of classrooms and teachers a 
number of students had also planned to take business and 
industrial arts electives beginning with the second trimester of 
the 1970-71 school year. The extent to which this activity was 
accomplished was not reported, 

2. Because Weaver High School students were not assigned to electives 
in lieu of their fifth class meeting, those who did not select 

an elective were able to work with HH 100 teachers in one or 
more of the following areas: Obtaining extra help, working on 
individual projects, mini-courses in small group dynamics and 
achievement motivation, group counseling or an HH 100 team-monitored 
study hall. 

3. In similar fashion, a few modifications of efforts were also 
reported in conjunction with the H.P.H.S. Annex program. Here, 
with the exception of language arts instruction and guidance 
services, all other areas of instruction were conducted by regular 
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classroom teachers. 

4, At Barnard-Brovm , and wl\ile the academic instruction was under 
team auspices another consideration was evident in the conduct 
of the program; this was the development of an operational 
model which could be implemented in each of the two middle schools 
as these would open during the 1971-72 school year. This 
particular model was a unique one in that it was to involve 
ungradedness and open space learning at the seventh and eighth 
grade levels, 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

In order to assess the effects of Higher Horizons in terms of 
measurable benchmarks, a series of behavioral objectives were developed 
together with specific measurement criteria. VJhile these emerged primarily 
from original H.P.H.S. team operations, they were logically applied to the 
total Higher Horizons 100 program under the assumption that all HH 100 
operations were generally comparable. Thus, the following statements and 
their measurement criteria can be reported as follows. 

1. Objective. After having spent one year in HH 100 with its 

special emphasis on the mastery of language skills, the learner 
will achieve a statistically significant gain in measured reading 
achievement at the ,05 level. 

Criterion. Gains will be measured by a group comparison of 
Iowa Silent Reading Test and by Reading subscores on the Metropol- 
it an Achievement Test, administered in September and May of the 
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school year. 

Objective, After having spent one year in HH 100 with its special 
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emphasis on the mastery of langirage skills that learners will 
achieve a statistically significant gain in vTriting skill 
ability. 

Criterion. This objective will be measured by the group 
comparison of SH\ Writing Skill Test scores at the .05 level 
follov/ing administration in September and May of the school year, 

3. Objective. After having spent one year in HH 100 with its con- 
centrated emphasis on personal adjustment and academic improve- 
ment the learner should achieve a more realistic self image 
toward school and society. 

Criterion, A pupil self-rating scale, which was constructed 
by the evaluation office, will be administered to students at 
the end of the school year. In addition, and if time peimits, 
the scale will also be administered to an appropriate central 
population, and to a sample of HH 100 graduates at the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grade levels to ascertain if behavioral 
gains are being carried into successive years of high school, 

4, Objective, Giving experience of varied activities and learning 
situations, the learner should achieve a better attendance record. 
Criterion, A percent of attendance will be calculated and will 

be used to compare HH 100 attendance with their eighth grade 
cumulative attendance records , and with ninth graders at HPHS 
at the end of the school year, A ten percent increase is 
expected. 
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SVALUATION 

To test the efficacy of Hi^er Horizons in teims of its stated, 
objectives, an extensive pre and post test model was utilized, 

1 . The Iowa Silent Reading Test , and the Word ICnowledge and Reading 
subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test were adrainistered 
in the fall and spring of the school year. 

2. Similarly, the SRA Writing Skills Test was also administered during 

the same time period. 

3. In late spring of the school year, teams developed various attitud- 
inal questionnaires which were administered to assess behavorial 
changes occurring over the course of the HH program. This was 
done on an individual team basis, 

4. These test data were subjected to a number of analyses, both on 
Higher Horizons as a whole program, and on an individual team 
basis; an approach \ghidi was employed for several reasons. 

a. First, there was a desire to determine vdxether or not the 
overall HH program was meeting its specified objectives, 

b. Secondly, it was necessary to look at individual team strengths 
and weaknesses as a basis for ^jotential program modifications. 
Unfortunately, the unavailability of Annex and Barnard-Brown 
data during the period of test analysis - September 1971 - 
required that these teams be examined on what was largely 

a non-statistical basis. Thus, vdiile it was possible to 
report all available school data, tests of significance could 
only be used for VJeaver and H,P,H,S, Parent hically , because of -.h 
abundance of Barnard-Brown data, which was collected and 
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analyzed by counselor A, Eay Petty, III, the evaluation 
of the middle grade HH program is being issued as a 
separate document 'vAiich will be available in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Table 1 presents a ccmparison of mean Metropolitan Achievement Test 
scores which were collected over an approximate one year period. 



TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF I€AN METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES BY TEAM, SPRING '70-SPRING '71 



Team & Subtest 


Spring 1970 


Spring 1971 


Mean 

Dif, 


Signif , 


N 


Mean 

G,E, 


S,D, 


N 


Mean 

G,E, 


S,D, 


H,P,H,S, 


















Word Knovdedge 


67 


6,7 


1,6 


67 


8,1 


1,5 


+1,2 


,01 


Reading 


67 


6,7 


1,6 


67 


7,2 


1,8 


+ ,5 


.01 


Ar i th , Comput at i on 




- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




Problem Solving 




- 


- 




- 


• 






W,H,S, 


















Word Knowledge 


81 


6,6 


1,7 


81 


7,1 


1.5 


+ ,5 


.01 


Reading 


81 


6,3 


1,8 


81 


5,9 


1,8 


- ,4 


,05 


Arith , Computation 


82 


5,7 


,8 


82 


6,1 


7,6 


+ ,4 


NS 


Problem Solving 


83 


5,7 


1,1 


83 


5,0 


2,8 


- ,7 


,05 

1 


Annex 


















Word Knowledge 


77 


6,0 


1,9 


77 


6,8 


1,9 


+ ,8 


,01 


Reading 


77 


5,7 


2,0 


77 


5,8 


2,0 


+ .1 


NS 


Arith , Comput at i on 


77 


6,3 


1,2 


77 


6,8 


1,5 


+ ,5 


,01 


Problem Solving 


77 


6,1 


1,7 


77 


6,9 


1,7 


+ .8 

1 


.01 

« 
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The information reported in Tal'jle 1 , together with a number of 
statistical analyses of the data, provided the following information: 

1, In addition to the individual sxib-score gains reported in the 
table, a ccanparison of H.P.H.S. with Weaver on the sub-scales 

of Word Knowledge and of Reading favored H.P.H.S. with differences 
idiich were significant at the .01 level. That is to say, the 
difference in scores between the two high schools could statist- 
ically be due to chance only 1 out of 100 chances. Note that 
for Reading, the Weaver decrease was also a significant one, 

2, When the two school groups were compared on the subtest scores 
of Word Knowledge and Reading by sex ,the differences were not 
significant, 

3, In a similar fashion when the H.P.H.S, boys were compared to 
the Weaver boys on both subtests, differences favored H.P.H.S, 
and again at the ,01 level, 

4, When the girls were ccmpared on the variable of Word Knowledge, 
the gains once again favored H.P.H.S. , and at the ,01 level. On 
the other hand, the difference betxireen the two groups in teims of 
Reading scores was non-significant, 

5, When H.P.H.S, boys were ccmpared with H.P.H.S, girls in terms of 
Word Knowledge and Reading, differences were non-significant. 
Neither were differences significant when the Weaver boys vdien 
ccmpared with Weaver girls on the same test variables. 

To further validate objective 1 in terms of measured reading gains, 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test was also administered. Here, comparisons of 
mean achievement test changes are reported in Table 2, 



TABLE 2 



CaylPARISON OF laJA SILENT READING TEST SCORES BY TEAM, FALL 1970 -SPRING 1Q7I 



Team & Subtest 


N 


Fall 


1970 


Spring 1971 


Mean 

Diff, 


Signif , 


Mean 

G,E, 


S,D, 


Mean 

G,E, 


S,D, 


H,P.H,S, 


89 


6,1 


1,2 


8,2 


1,6 


+2,1 


,01 


W,H,S. 


81 


6,3 


1,3 


5,2 


,8 


-1.1 


,01 


Annex 


73 


6,4 


1,5 


7,1 


1,9 


+ ,7 


,01 

1 



Once again, a number of observations in addition to those reported in 
the table . were evident, 

1, When the total H.P.H.S. team was conpared vdth the Weaver Ki^er 
Horizons youngsters in terms of mean Iow~a gain scores, the 
difference favored H.P.H.S. and exceeded the ,01 level. Here the 
W,H,S, drop in scores was starkly apparent, 

2, VJhen all boys were compared with all girls on the Iowa , mean gain 
differences were not significant, 

3, Conversely, when H,P,H,S, boys were compared with Weaver boys, 
again the difference in scores favored H,P.H,S, and at the ,01 
level. The same situation was also evident when H,P,H,S, girls 
were compared with the girls at W,H,S, 

4, When H,P,H,S, boys were compared with girls from the same school 
girls on the Iowa , the difference favored the girls at the ,01 
level, 

5, Conversely, when Weaver boys vrere compared with their female 
classmates lovra differences were not significant. 
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In addition to its focus upon the mastery of developmental reading 
skills, the Higher Horizons program was in its very essence oriented toward 
the correction of other aspects of language arts instruction as well. One 
of these aspects was instruction designed to help youngsters master the 
ability to communicate in writing. To investigate this program aspect 
Objective 2 was formulated, and with it a criterion vd\ich would examine 
group mean gains in terms of scores obtained from the SRA. Writing Skills 
Test . The data viiich was collected on this instrument during the September 
and May 1970-71 administrations is reported in Table 3, as follov/s. 

TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF MEAN SRA WRITING SKILLS TEST SCORES, FALL 1970 - SPRING 1971 







Fall 


1970 


Spring 1971 






Team 


N 


Mean 
% ile 


S.D. 


Mean 
% ile 


S.D. 


Difference 


Significance 


H.P.H.S. 


89 


23,0 


20,8 


42,1 


22.7 


+19,1 


i 

.01 


V7.H.S, 


83 


22.2 


16.5 


26.9 


18.3 


+ 4.7 


.01 


Annex 


71 


22.9 

i 


17.9 


24.4 


20.3 


+ 2,6 


N.S. 
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On the basis of the Table 3 analysis a number of findings were 
evident : 

1. In looking at total team increases, the H.P.H.S, students 
amassed mean gains which were significant at the .01 level. At 
Weaver, and vAiile gains were in evidence, these were relatively 
mi nimal . 

2. \i/hen the H.P.H.S. boys were compared with the Weaver boys, gain 
differences favored the H.P.H.S. members and at the .05 level, 

3. When girls were compared on a team by team basis, mean differences 
again favored H.P.H.S. at the .01 level. 

4. On a within team comparative basis, the H.P.H.S. boys compared 
favorably with the H.P.H.S. girls. Here the differences were non- 
significant. At VJeaver, the same comparison revealed that once 

again internal differences vxere non-significant. 

5. I'Jhile it was not necessary to the overall examination of data, 
there was an interest in deteimining whether the boys, as a 
group, did better than the girls in terms of writing skill develop- 
ment. Thus, the sexes were combined for H.P.H.S. and Weaver and 
were analyzed accordingly. Here, the results indicated that the 
differences were relatively non-existent. 

In addition to the test data proper. Higher Horizons was also concerned 
with deteimining whether or not the program was actually reaching students 
in areas other than those which were purely academic. To examine this 
third objective, a Program Rating Form was constructed and this was admin- 
instered to and collected from about 257. of the students at both H.P.H.S. 
and the Annex at the end of the 1971 school year. The actual form which 
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was used, and is reproduced on the following pages, vras a modification 
of the Program Rating Form which had been developed originally by the 
evaluation office for use with the H.P.H.S. HH 100 program. This was 
subsequently modified by the inclusion of several additional items, as 
suggested by Mr. Chester Kennedy, at the H.P.H.S. Annex. 

When the overall responses were tallied individual team patterns were 
quite similar and these were generally salutatory in nature and while a 
few students reported "seme adverse affects" of the program, these were 
minimal; here less than a dozen students reacted to this particular rating 
category. Conversely, the vast majority of respondents reported that the 
program had helped them during the course of the school year. 

In terms of the survey questions which asked that youngsters rate 
themselves on several school -associated characteristics, once again the 
reports were generally positive. And idiile there were no base figures 
to judge by, it did appear on the basis of self-reporting that the students 
were achieving a better measure of school acceptance then had perhaps 
occurred before. 

In addition to the Program Eating Fonn proper, the H.P.H.S. team also 
administered the Form to a group of HH 100 "alumni" seniors. Since these 
were youngsters who had conpleted Higher Horizons three years ago, and 
were now progressing through the H.P.H.S. mainstream without additional 
team services, the long range reports on the program were of particular 
interest to the team members. This interest seemed to have been rev;arded 
since : 

1. A vast majority of the youngsters reported that Higher Horizons 
had helped them, and on all of the queried variables. Of the 
fifteen items tallied, only four received indications of "some 
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PROGRAH I^ATING FORIi 
Dire c tion s 

Read each question carefully. Ansvrer each question 
carefully. Answer each question by checking the 
blank vAiich best describes your reaction to the 
question. Check only one blank for each question. 

It is not necessary to put your name on this paper. 

Wuch Some None Some Cannot 

Adverse Judge 
Effects 
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f. 

f 


Do you think Higher Horizons has 
helped you so far this yeeir to: 




1. Improve your reading ability? 


f; 

\ 

1- 


2. Improve your study habits? 


1 


3* Improve your attitude toT^^ard 
learning? 


1 

1 


4. Improve your classroom behavior? 


f: 

i: 


5o Improve your out-of-class 
behavior? 




6. Improve your getting along v/ith 
your teachers? 


1 

h 


7. Learn more about yourself? 


[ 


8. Get specific help with your 
school work. 


F. 


9. Get help in vrorking out your 
personal problems? 




10. Vfork toward a high school 
diplona? 




11. Look fon/ard to an education 
training beyond high school? 


\\ 


12. Identify seme talents and 
interests which are other 
than acadauic? 




13. Expect to achieve at a higher 
level in school? 


'V 


Do you think Higher Horizons has; 




14. Increased your parents^ interest 
in your school? 


e 

t 


15. Improved your parents' interest 
in your school work? 


1’. 

Si' 

T 


Hov; would you rate yourself? 


¥■ 

1 


16. I do my homework. 


i 


17. I do not disturb others in the 
class vdien they are working. 



All the Most of 
t ime the t ime 



Only 

some 

times 



Never Cannot 
Judge 
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adverse affects" and these vrere on a one and two student basis. 

2. In terms of the self-rating items, the students generally agreed 
that the characteristics which seemed to be appropriate to school 
success had been achieved or were being followed "seme or 
"most of the time." VJhile no validity check was attempted this 
year, previous reports collected from the teair/s counselor and 
teachers seemed to indicate that the student self— ratings had in 
the past been relatively fair and objective; there was no reason 
to doubt this contention during the present school year. 

3. Interestingly enou^, \dien asked what portion of HH 100 was 
the most helpful, the alumni like the present HH 100 students 
reported almost overvdielmingly that the most important and 
helpful part of the program was their English course. And while 
English received a vast majority of all the favorable ratings, 
it was not the one aspect of the program vd\ich the youngsters 
seemed to like particularly; instead of one item students 
reported a wide variety of both formal and informal program 
elements. 

In addition to the self-reporting items, there were a number of 
other indications as reported by the H.P.H.S. team counselor, - and again 
no data were submitted - that grades for the alumni were running higher 
than for comparable groups of H.P.H.S. youngsters. This, too, had been 
substantiated in previous years but not during the period v-t the present 

study. 
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In looking over the suggestions for program improvement, iteras 
typically subnittcd by H.P.H.S., the Annex, and the H.P.H.S. alvunni 
group have been listed as follows : 

Vihat part of Higher Horizons do you think has helped you most? 

Hath, English, 

I think that English and reading helped me the most. 

Host of my subjects. 

Everything. 

You have more freedom and you are on your own most of the time. 

You are treated like young- advilts. 

My English class has helped me the most, thanks to iirs. i/hite. 

She was strict, and at first I dreaded going- into her class. Today 

I can say I really appreciated her class because she made us work 

and learn, 

V/hat do you like least about the Higher Horizons program? 

Reg. study because I don't care too much about reg. study. 

Language Arts. 

Math, 

Transformational Grammar. 

Nothings. 

What suggestions could you make to improve Higher Horizons? 

Every student should have a study hall every day at sixth period- 
Get rid of 
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Drop T.G, 

Black Literature, 

I feel the only suggestion I could give is to continue the 
Higher Horizons program. 

I liked it the way it is. 

Keep the teachers they have! 

^'Jhat do you like the most about the Higher Horizons program? 

Because they made sure that you learned something before you 
left. 

English, 

More attention, 

PROBLEM AREAS 

In addition to the evaluative findings a number of problem areas 
were reported, 

1, H,P,H,S,: Once again, a lack of adequate funds to conduct 

optimal cultural activities was reported, 

2, Weaver High School; With the exception of the problem area 
relating to the availability of teachers and class spaces, 
no other problans were reported. 
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3. Barnard-Brovm: 

a. At the time school started in September, and witl\ the 
exception of the math program, no individualized materials 
had been received by the tearii teachers. Consequently, it 
was necessary to improvise materials until mid winter when 
most of the ordered supplies arrived. 

b. Since no one person had been assigned responsibility for the 
language arts program, the team adopted the commercial Mott 
program, with team member beccmiing responsible for certain 
periods of pupil presentation. Although the team leader 
attempted to remedy the situation by giving various demonstration 
lessons, the program was familiar to only two team members. 

It also proved to be so unsuccessful that it was finally 
dropped in the middle of the year, 

c. The number of students with severe disciplinary problems vdio 
had been selected for the program caused an adverse effect to 
the overall instructional model. In essence, this was 
occasioned because a majority of the students did not meet 
selection criteria. 

d. There were a number of problems involved in attempting to 
develop a team approach to the Higher Horizons program. It 
was recommended by the team leader that teachers should be 
trained in teaming prior to the imagination of future programs, 

4. H.P.H.S. Annex: No problem areas were reported. 

In addition to the citation of individual team problons, it should be 
noted that there were also a number of administrative and logistical problems 
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associated with the conduct of the total proc^rain. 'Dnese require early 
resolution if Higher Horizons is to operate as a coordinated program 
instead of as a series of teams vrorking around individual goals, needs. 

and programs. 

1. It should be determined at the central office administrator level 
what specific elements of program - i.e. objectives, methodologies, 
evaluative techniques, etc. - should apply to all team programs. 

Once this determination has been made, a designated individual 
should assume responsibility' for the coordination of these program 

aspects, 

2. V^Jhile the Higher Horizons program has been modeled for decentralized, 
operations, a clarification should be obtained as to vdiat program 
elements are under the principal's jurisdiction and which modif- 
ication require central office clearance. Obviously under the 
present structure, it is quite possible and probable that individuo- 
teams may vary considerably thus moving outside the overall purview 
of contemplated activities, 

3. From an evaluator standpoint, each team must be examined as a 
separate entity and as part of an overall program. Only in this 
way can the potential problems of a given unit be prevented from 
contaminating the salutary results of the overall Higher Horizons 
program. This is particularly important when one considers that 
H.P.H.S., for example, has built up a reputation for accomplish- 
ment over the last six year period and would hardly want to be 
contaminated by other tangential failures. 
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SUMMARY AND C0HCLU5I0MS 



During its sixth year of successive operations, the concept of 
Higher Horizons vras expanded substantially. From a beginning of one 
team at H.P.H.S. , the program had grom so as to encompass V/eaver High 
School, H.P.H.S. Annex, and a 7th and 8th grade center at Barnard-Brovm 
School. Aimed at the intensification of language arts and other skill 
instruction, the program continued to be vievred as a viable media through 
which some 100 underachieving youngsters could be helped to improve their 

academic and motivational deficiencies. 

The evaluation of the four team program was accomplished in terms of 
an overall pre and post test model. Here, the analysis of data revealed 
the following: 

1. At H.P.H.S. , ¥.H.S. and the H.P.H.S. Annex im Word Knowledge 
gain scores produce a significant high degree of mean improvement. 

2. Reading scores showed mixed changes. At H.P.H.S,, the gain level 
was highly significant; at the Annex there were slight, but non- 
significant gains; and at Weaver High School, Reading scores dropped 
approximately four months over the course of the instructional 
period, 

3. While only Weaver High School and the Annex were tested on the 
MAT mathematical sub scores, again change patterns differed. At 
the Annex, both Arithmetic Computation and Problem Solving gains 
were highly significant. At Weaver, there was a slight, but non- 
significant gain in Arithmetic Computation and a drop of 
approximately seven months in Problem Solving, 
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4. When the High School teams were further tested with the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests , gains at H.P.H.S, and at the Annex 
were highly significant. At the same time, Vfeaver reported 

a drop of approximately 1.1 years; this too was highly significant. 

5. In teims of writing skill mastery, and when mean percentiles 
were ccmpared, each of the three high school centers showed 
differing amounts of gain. Gains at H.P.H.S. and W.H.S. were 
highly significant, while those at the Annex were relatively 

minor. 

6. I’Jhile various program rating forms were developed, these were 
only administered at H.P.H.S. and at the Annex. Response patterns 
revealed that a vast majority of the youngsters felt that Higher 
Horizons had helped them, and on all of the queried items. 
Similarly, a majority of the students also reported that the 
kinds of things that seem to be appropriate to school success 

had been achieved or were being followed "seme" or "most of tl\e 
time". Here, the essence of this reporting seemed to be that the 
program was providing the youngsters with the study and other non- 
academic skills which the students felt vrere required for more 
optimal school achievement. 

7. A program railing form was also administered to a small sample 
of H.P.H.S, Higher Horizons alumni^ They, like the present 
students, reported that the program had been helpful and a 
contributor to their continued schools success, 

8. VJliile several operational problems vrere reported, these were 
primarily of an operational nature, Tliere were, however, seme 
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recomiiGnda'tions laad© for overall program efficiency , particularly 
in the area of evaluation, 

9. Data collected and analyzed on the Barnard-Brown 7th and 8th 
grade program was reported in a separate document. 

In attempting to determine whether the Higher Horizons 100 program 
met the stated program objectives, the following can be reported. 

1, At H.P.H.S. , and at the H.P.H.S. Annex each of the stated 
objectives related to measured achievement were met, and 
generally at a level exceeding the ,05 criterion, 

2, Similarly, both teams apparently achieved a more realistic 
self-image toward school and society as measured by the pupil 
self rating scale which were distributed under team auspicious, 

3, At V7eaver High School, gains in Word Knowledge, and writing 
skills exceeded the appropriate criteria. 

4, At H,P,H.S, and at the Annex, evidence was svihnitted to suggest 
that the improvement of attendance had in fact been realized. 

From W,H,S, no data \ms s\abmitted. Unfortunately, data submitted 
was of an actuarial nature and at the time of the evaluation 
could not be readily verified. 




